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The many researches of recent years on the relative value of 
various media for growing bacteria and fungi, and the almost 
equally extended studies of the toxicity of various mineral salts 
for these organisms have not so far led to any very careful analysis 
of the physiological relations of toxic salts as affected by the media 
in which they are tested. This is especially true of the commonly 
used organic constituents of culture media, such as the sugars, 
proteids, etc.. The study of the toxic action of salts when mixed 
together in aqueous solutions as compared with their effects when 
used separately has led to the very fruitful conception of balanced 
solutions, which plays so large a role in modern studies of osmosis, 
penetrability, the making of media, etc. The chemical inter- 
relations of the salts and organic constituents of ordinary media 
are doubtless of fundamental significance in determining their 
physiological effects. The chemical relation of a so-called toxic 
salt to the medium in which it is offered must be understood if the 
real nature of the toxic effect is to be correctly analyzed. The 
compounds formed when dilute solutions of salts are mixed with 
carbohydrates, proteids, etc., are as yet little understood. The 
study of the relative physiological effects of series of such com- 
binations may indirectly throw light on the nature of the com- 
pounds themselves and indicate the conditions under which they 
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are formed. Of still greater significance, however, is the bearing 
of such studies on the actual determination of the relative toxicity 
of different substances and the fundamental questions as to the 
nature of toxic effects in general. 

In a former paper (15) I have already shown that the toxic 
action of various nitrates on Monilia sitophila (Mont.) Sacc. is 
greatly influenced by the medium in which the fungus is grown at 
the time it is being poisoned. For example, ferric nitrate and 
aluminum nitrate were found to be much less toxic in peptone 
media than in glucose, fructose, galactose or starch media. 
Barium nitrate, on the other hand, was more toxic in peptone 
media than in glucose, fructose or starch. Through further 
experiments which it is the purpose of this paper to report, I have 
studied the influence of carbohydrates and peptone on the toxicity 
of eleven different chlorides. Observations on the germination 
and growth of Monilia in slightly toxic media has led to the 
suggestion that an important effect of a toxic substance may be 
to diminish the rate of water absorption by the fungus. In the 
hope that this suggestion might throw light on the conditions 
that obtain in poisoned cultures, I have also studied the influence 
of the water supply on the rate and amount of growth which 
Monilia makes when growing in various media. 

As already noted the discovery of the mutual antagonism which 
exists between inorganic salts as regards their toxicity to plants 
has led to the conception of balanced solutions. Boehm (3) was 
perhaps the first to observe this relation. He found that the 
poisonous action of magnesium salts on bean plants could be 
counteracted by calcium carbonate. He also noted that calcium 
nitrate and calcium sulphate had an ameliorating influence on 
the toxicity of sodium and potassium salts. Von Raumer (26) 
also observed the great toxicity of magnesium salts in the absence 
of calcium. The literature on this subject has recently been 
summarized by McCool (21) That such mutual antagonism 
exists between a rather large number of salts is one of the best 
established facts of plant physiology. 

In 1902 Loeb (18) attacked the further problem as to whether 
or not the presence of non-electrolytes would effect the toxicity of 
inorganic salts. Using the eggs of Fundulus, he measured the 
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toxicity of sodium chloride and zinc sulphate in the presence of 
small amounts of urea, alcohol, glycerine and cane sugar and con- 
cluded that these non-electrolytes do not influence the toxicity 
of either salt. The toxicity of zinc sulphate, however, was 
greatly reduced by cane sugar. This result Loeb attributed to 
the formation of zinc saccharate. Judging from what we know 
of the conditions under which saccharates are produced, we can 
hardly accept this explanation for the case of a dilute solution of 
zinc sulphate and cane sugar. Saccharates are obtained in 
strongly alkaline solutions. Dilute solutions of zinc sulphate are 
quite acid in reaction. I shall discuss this point further in con- 
nection with my own observations. 

Lidforss (16) had long before observed that the toxicity of 
calcium nitrate, sodium nitrate and sodium chloride for germinat- 
ing pollen grains was much reduced by the addition of ten per 
cent. of cane sugar to the solution. 'Wassermann and Takaki (33) 
found that an infusion made from cells of the central nervous 
system of the guinea-pig has an inhibiting action on the toxin 
of Bacillus Tetani. Like infusions made from kidney or liver cells 
did not counteract the poison. Loew (19) was not able to lessen 
the toxicity of magnesium salts for Spirogyra by the addition 
of methyl alcohol or glycerine to his solutions. Kahlenberg and 
True (13) claim that cane sugar has no effect on the toxicity of 
boric acid for Lupinus albus, but that the addition of dextrine to a 
mercuric chloride solution greatly reduces its toxicity. They 
were unable to precipitate mercuric oxide from such a solution by 
means of caustic alkali and assume that the mercury and dextrine 
combine to form a complex ion which is less toxic than the mercuric 
ion. Winogradsky and Omeliansky (36) found that peptone and 
glucose had an inhibiting action on the growth of the nitrifying 
bacteria. Duggar (6) obtained better germination of the uredo- 
spores of Puccinia Helianthz in distilled water than in one per cent. 
peptone solution. Stockard (31) reports that when cane sugar is 
added to a solution of lithium chloride or ammonium chloride 
the toxic action of these salts on Fundulus eggs seems to be 
augmented by the presence of the sugar, although the osmotic 
pressure of the sugar-salt mixture is considerably below that of 
sea-water. 
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Quite recently Ritter (28) has made a study of the effects of 
acids on Mucors growing in several different media. He finds 
that the toxicity of citric, malic, tartaric, hydrochloric and nitric 
acids is much reduced by the presence of peptone in the medium. 
When the source of nitrogen is ammonium citrate, ammonium 
tartrate, ammonium malate, asparagin or peptone, the toxicity of 
the various acids is much less than when the nitrogen is offered 
in the form of ammonium chloride, ammonium sulphate or 
ammonium nitrate. Grape sugar was found to reduce the toxicity 
of tartaric acid to a less extent than peptone. 

A review of the literature shows that the influence of the more 
complex organic compounds on toxic substances has generally 
been neglected by those who have studied the effects of poisons 
on fungi. In my further studies on this point I have tested the 
influence of carbohydrates and peptone on the toxicity of a number 
of different chlorides, and have obtained evidence which suggests 
that an important factor in toxicity is the influence of the poison 
on the ability of the protoplast to absorb water. I have used as 
before the fungus Monilia sitophila in all of my experiments. Went 
(34) found that this fungus was able to use as a partial source 
of its food supply a rather large variety of organic compounds. 
This, together with the fact that it is a rapid grower, makes it 
especially well suited to such investigations. In experiments on 
the effects of toxic substances on fungi the choice of a standard 
by which to judge the degree of the poisonous action is a matter 
of some difficulty. One method is to grow the fungus in media 
containing the poison in different concentrations and then to 
determine the weight of the mycelium produced in the several 
media in a given period of time. On account of the difficulty 
in getting all of the mycelium out of the culture vessels and freeing 
it from constituents of the medium this method was not used. Inall 
of my experiments, I have taken as the standard for judging 
toxicity, the highest concentration of the poison in which any of the 
spores germinate after three days of incubation. The spores are 
considered to have germinated if they show any visible evidence 
of growth when magnified to about one thousand diameters. I 
find this method to be both reliable and convenient. 

My cultures were grown in pint milk bottles or in two hundred 
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and fifty cubic centimeter Jena flasks. New bottles and flasks 
were obtained and a different set was used for each of the salts 
tested. Thus the same flask was never used for testing more 
than one salt. This prevents errors which might arise through 
small traces of one salt being taken up by the glass and carried 
into cultures of some other salt. All glassware used in the making 
of media or the growing of cultures was first treated for at least 
twelve hours with a chromic acid cleaning solution. It was then 
thoroughly rinsed with tap water and drained. After draining 
for a short time it was again rinsed, first in distilled water and 
then in triple distilled water. The water used in the making of 
culture media was triple distilled, once from acid potassium 
dichromate, once from alkaline potassium permanganate and then 
again redistilled. This water gave a resistance of approximately 
one hundred and twenty thousand ohms. All of the salts used 
were Baker’s analyzed chemicals, except in the case of barium 
chloride, cobaltous chloride and cadmium chloride, which came 
from Kahlbaum. The glucose, saccharose, soluble starch and 
peptone were obtained from Kahlbaum; the lactose came from 
Merck. Five per cent. solutions of each of these substances 
gave the following resistances; glucose, fifty-six thousand ohms; 
saccharose, forty-nine thousand ohms; lactose, twenty-seven 
thousand ohms; soluble starch, three thousand, three hundred 
ohms; and peptone two thousand ohms. A comparison of these 
resistances gives a good idea of the relative purity of the organic 
substances used. 

The concentration of the salts in the various media are ex- 
pressed in terms of molar solutions; these concentrations were 
made by dissolving some multiple or some fraction of a gram 
molecular weight in one liter of solution. Twenty cubic centi- 
meters of medium were placed in each flask, and the flask and 
medium were sterilized for approximately ten minutes at 100° C. 
As soon as the medium had thoroughly cooled it was inoculated 
with fresh ripe spores of Monilia. The spores used in inoculating 
any given series of media were taken from the same culture. 
They were shaken from the culture flask on to a piece of white 
paper and were thoroughly mixed by means of a sterile scalpel. 
Approximately equal quantities of spores were dusted over the 
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surface of each medium. The cultures were then incubated in a 
room which was kept at a temperature of about 26° C. Observa- 
tions were always made after an incubation period of three days. 
For the purpose of making careful microscopic observations, each 
culture was poured out into a small Petri dish, which could be 
placed on the stage of the microscope. All cultures were first 
observed under a magnification of about two hundred diameters. 
If this observation showed no germination, they were then more 
carefully studied under a magnification of approximately one 
thousand diameters. 

In the tables that follow the plus sign indicates that the spores 
had germinated while the minus sign means that there was no 
germination in the medium in question. The results thus given 
in the tables refer always to the presence or absence of germinated 
spores in the different cultures, after an incubation period of 
three days. The minus sign does not mean that the spores will 
not germinate in the given medium but only that they have not 
germinated after three days. If left in the medium for a longer 
time the spores might germinate. The highest concentration of a 
salt that will allow germination of the spores within three days is 
termed the limit concentration for that medium and period of time. 
The toxicity of eleven different chlorides has been tested. 
Chlorides were selected because they have been much studied by 
other investigators and because they are, on the whole, more 
soluble than nitrates, sulphates or other common salts. In 
order to determine the influence of saccharose, glucose, lactose, 
starch and peptone on the toxicity of the several chlorides, I have 
used each of these substances separately in testing the toxicity 
of each inorganic salt. In distilled water and tap water the spores 
of Monilia germinate but produce only a very small amount of 
mycelium. Any of the organic substances used, when added to 
distilled water, greatly increase the growth, and they also tend to 
shorten the time required for germination. Abundant mycelium 
is produced in five per cent. solutions of glucose, saccharose, lac- 
tose, starch or peptone. When chlorides in sufficient concentra- 
tion are added to any of these media the germination of the 
spores is completely inhibited. The approximate value of the 
limit concentration of the different salts in each medium was 
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obtained through a number of preliminary experiments. It was 
impossible to predict what the limit concentration would be in any 
case. My method was to make a guess at this value and then test 
the accuracy of the guess through experiments. In some cases 
only one preliminary experiment was necessary in order to deter- 
mine the approximate value of the limit concentration of a given 
salt in one of the media. In other cases, however, several pre- 
liminary experiments had to be made before this value was ascer- 
tained. The data given in the tables was obtained in the final set 
of experiments and shows the great influence of the organic part 
of the medium on the toxicity of the different chlorides. The 
tables are arranged in the order of the toxicity of the salts tested. 
The infuence of the medium on the toxicity of potassium chloride 
is shown in Table I. 
TABLE [ 


THE TOXICITY OF POTASSIUM CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 
AND PEPTONE MEDIA 











Saccharose 5# Glucose 5% Lactose 5% | Starch 54 Peptone 5% 
Conc, | Caner | GM, Cone, “After G.M.Cone. | “Airer'|G.M.Conc. | "Aner'| Conc. | After” 
KCl 3 Days € 3 Days KCl 3 Days KCl 3 Days KCl 3 Days 
2.3 - 2.3 - 1.6 - 1.5 - 1.5 

2.2 - 2.2 - 1.5 1.4 _ 1.4 — 
2.1 - 2.1 - 1.4 - 1.3 - 1.3 - 
2.0 — 2.0 - 1.3 = 1.2 - 1.2 - 
1.9 - 1.9 _ 1.2 - I.I - I.I + 
1.8 + 1.8 — 1.1 + 1.0 - 1.0 + 
z.7 + 1.7 + 1.0 + 9 - 9 + 
1.6 + 1.6 + 9 + 8 + 8 + 
1.5 + 1.5 + 8 + “7 x + 
1.4 + 1.4 + A + 6 6 a 


A glance at the table shows that the toxicity of potassium 
chloride is decidedly influenced by the medium in which it is 
offered. It is more than twice as toxic in starch as in saccharose 
or glucose. It is also more toxic in starch than in lactose and 
peptone. Its toxicity in lactose is the same as in peptone, but is 
about thirty-five per cent. less than in saccharose. It is most 
toxic in starch and least toxic in saccharose. The average of the 
limit concentrations in the five media is 1.1 molar and shows that 
potassium chloride is less toxic than any of the other chlorides 
that I have tested; this may be associated with the high nutrient 
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value of potassium. The toxicity of potassium chloride in starch 
media is the same as was found for potassium nitrate in the same 
medium. 


TABLE II 


THE TOXICITY OF AMMONIUM CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 
AND PEPTONE MEDIA 





Saccharose 5% Glucose 5% Lactose 5% Starch 5% Peptone 5% 
Conc, “Aer G-M.Conc. Ker" GM.Cone, “Ree” G.M-Conc. | CRter’ Gone “After” 

NH,C! 3 Days NH,Cl 3 Days NH,Cl 3 Days NH,Cl 3 Days NH,CI 3 Days 
.80 _ 1.30 - 1.0 - 1.2 - .O5 - 
-75 - 1.25 - 9 - I.I - .90 = 
-70 a 1.20 - 8 - 1.0 - 85 - 
65 + 1.15 ~ 7 - 9 aa 80 
-60 ss 1.10 _ 6 + 8 - -75 - 
55 + 1.05 - a + a + -70 + 
-50 a 1.00 + 4 + 6 + .60 + 
-45 + -90 + 3 + 5 + -50 . 
-40 + .80 + & + 4 + -40 + 
35 + -70 + oS + 3 . a -30 ss 


Table II shows that the toxicity of ammonium chloride is not 
greatly different in the various media, though some differences 
are to be noted. It is least toxic in glucose and most toxic in 
lactose. The toxicity of potassium chloride in starch is approxi- 
mately the same as the toxicity of ammonium chloride in peptone, 
glucose and starch. The average limit concentration of am- 
monium chloride is .72 molar. When all of the media are taken 
into consideration, we see that ammonium chloride is more toxic 
than potassium chloride but less toxic than sodium chloride. 
Ammonium chloride is a possible source of nitrogen for Monilia 
and it may be that for this reason it is less toxic than sodium 
chloride. 

The toxicity of sodium chloride in the different media as shown 
by Table III stands in sharp contrast with that of potassium 
chloride. While potassium chloride is least toxic in saccharose, 
sodium chloride is most toxic in this medium. It is hard to 
understand how two salts that are so much alike chemically should 
be so different as regards their toxicity in saccharose media. It 
is very interesting to see that potassium chloride, ammonium 
chloride and sodium chloride show almost equal toxicity in starch 
media, while in saccharose, glucose, lactose and peptone they 
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TABLE III 


THE TOXICITY OF SODIUM CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 
AND PEPTONE MEDIA 














Saccharose 5% Glucose 5% Lactose 5% Starch 5% Peptone 5% 
GM: | Growth G.ot, Cone.| Saat 6.4. Cone. | Re | G.2, Cone. | mgt) GM: | Groweh 
NaCl | 3 Days NaCl 3 Days NACI 3 Days NaCl 3 Days; NaCl 3 Days 
-56 _ 1.30 _ .90 — 2..% _ 1.00 - 
-40 - 1.20 - .80 _ 1.4 - 95 - 
44 — 1.10 - -70 - 1.3 - -90 - 
38 - 1.00 - .60 - 1.2 _ 85 _ 
32 _- -90 = -50 + g.2 _ .80 _ 
.26 + .80 of .40 — 1.0 — -75 + 
-20 + -70 + -30 + 9 _ -70 + 
-14 os .60 + .20 + 8 + 65 + 
.08 + .56 + -10 + x + .60 + 
.02 + .50 + .05 + 6 + 55 + 


differ widely. These differences may be due to the influence of the 
salts on the enzymes produced in the different media. Sodium 
chloride is least toxic in glucose, starch and peptone, the limit 
concentration being approximately the same in these three media. 
It is more toxic in saccharose than in lactose and more toxic in 
lactose than in glucose, starch or peptone. The average of the 
limit concentrations in the different media is .62 molar. When all 
of the media are thus taken into consideration we see that sodium 
chloride is much more toxic than potassium chloride. 


TABLE IV 


THE TOXICITY OF CALCIUM CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 
AND PEPTONE MEDIA 





Saccharose 5% Glucose 5% Lactose 5% Starch 54 Peptone 5% 
Conc. | Aner | GM. Cone, | Kner") G.M. Cone,| Aner | G.M. Conc. | Kher" | Cone. | After 
CaCl, 3 Days CaCle 3 Days CaCl, 3 Days CaCl, 3 Days CaCl, 3 Days 
.80 - 1.2 - -60 - I.1 - .80 - 
.70 1.1 _ .50 - 1.0 = -70 _ 
-60 - 1.0 _ -40 - -9 - .60 _ 
.50 + 9 - -30 - 8 - .50 - 
-40 i 8 - -20 - 7 - -40 - 
.30 + 7 + .I2 + 6 - .30 + 
.20 + 6 + II + 5 + -20 + 
.10 + 5 + -I10 + 4 + .10 + 
05 of. 4 +. .09 os a + .09 i 
.O1 + 3 — .08 + 2 + .08 + 
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Calcium is one of the most important plant nutrients. It also 
has great value for counteracting the toxicity of other salts. The 
above table shows how its toxicity varies in the different media. 
Its poisonous action in starch is the same as in saccharose and 
only slightly less than in peptone. It is most toxic in lactose and 
least toxic in glucose. The average limit concentration is .44 
molar. 


TABLE V 


THE TOXICITY OF BARIUM CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 
AND PEPTONE MEDIA 





Saccharose 5% Glucose 5% Lactose 5% Starch 5# Peptone 5% 
GM. | Gort gag, Cone. | HEE | G.00, cone. | F3Et|G.24. Cone, | Sexe] S.M- | Coser 
BaCl, 3 Days BaCl, Days BaCl, Days BaCl, 3 Days | BaCl, 3 Days 
-70 - -50 - “55 - .80 _ .50 - 
.60 - -40 - -50 - -70 - -45 
50 - -30 _ -45 - .60 - -40 - 
40 - .20 + -40 - -50 _ 35 |/=- 
30 - .I0 + 35 + .40 _ .30 - 
25 + .09 + .30 + .30 — 25 + 
-20 + .o8 — -25 — .20 + -20 + 
IS + .O7 -_ .20 + -10 + Se + 
.10 + .06 + -I5 + .09 + -I0 + 
08 + 05 + .10 + 08 + .05 + 


Table V gives the toxic values of barium chloride. Although 
barium is much like calcium chemically it is not a plant nutrient. 
Barium is on the whole much more toxic than calcium. It is less 
toxic in lactose media than in glucose. In this respect it is quite 
different from calcium chloride which is more than five times as 
toxic in lactose as in glucose. The average limit concentration is 
.26 molar. The toxicity of barium chloride is influenced less by 
the different media than that of any of the other chlorides which 
have been used. In saccharose, glucose, starch and peptone it 
is more toxic than calcium chloride. In lactose media, however, 
calcium chloride is more than three times as toxic as barium 
chloride. It is worth noting that the toxicity of the five chlorides 
as shown by the above tables is, on the average, as great in peptone 
as in the other media. Their toxicity is least in glucose and 
greatest in lactose. They are more toxic in peptone than in 
saccharose or glucose, although peptone is a much more favorable 
medium for the growth of the fungus. This shows that in some 
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cases at least, salts may be more toxic in a medium that is well 
suited to the growth of Monilia than in one which is less favorable. 


TABLE VI 


THE TOXICITY OF FERRIC CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 
AND PEPTONE MEDIA 





Saccharose 5% Glucose 5% Lactose 5% Starch 5% Peptone 5% 

pean my G M. Conc, — G.M. Conc, — G.M. Cone. — —_ woty 

FeCl, 3 Days FeCl; 3 Days FeCls 3 Days FeCl 3 Days FeCl, 3 Days 
.00050 - .00050 - .000400 - .0013 -- .050 = 
.00040 = .00040 _ .000300 ~ .0012 - .045 _ 
-00030 - -00030 = .000200 —- .OOII = .040 -- 
.00020 - .00020 -- .G00100 a .0O10 - .035 + 
.00010 + .00010 + .000080 - .0009 os .030 + 
-00009 + .00009 + .000060 o -0008 + .025 + 
.00008 - .00008 + .000040 _ .0007 + .020 + 
.00007 -00007 + -000020 - .0006 + .O15 + 
-00006 -00006 + .000010 + .0005 + .O10 + 
.00005 + .00005 + .000008 + -0004 + .005 + 


Table VI shows that ferric chloride is far more toxic than the 
alkali and the alkali earth chlorides which have been tested. 
Although iron has a place among the nutrient elements it is never- 
theless very poisonous. Of the alkali and alkali earth salts 
tested, potassium chloride is the least toxic. Iron chloride is 
least toxic of the salts of the heavy metals which have been used. 
It is very interesting to see that both potassium and iron are among 
the nutrient elements. This suggests that there may be some 
connection between toxicity and the nutrient relations of the 
elements. The effect of peptone on the poisonous action of ferric 
chloride is strikingly shown by the table. It is eight times more 
toxic in starch and ten times more toxic in lactose than in glucose 
and saccharose. In lactose it is more than three thousand times 
more toxic than in peptone. The average limit concentration in 
the different media is .007 molar. 

Copper is known to be very poisonous to many algae and fungi, 
and is widely used in the making of fungicides. I find, however, 
that the chloride is, with the exception of iron, less toxic than any 
of the other chlorides of the heavy metals that have been tested. 
As shown by Table VII, cupric chloride, like ferric chloride, is 
more toxic in lactose than in saccharose, glucose, starch or peptone. 
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TABLE VII 


THE TOXICITY OF CUPRIC CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 
AND PEPTONE MEDIA 














Saccharose 5% Glucose 5% Lactose 5% Starch 5% Peptone 5% 
G.M. Growth : Growth |. : Growth | ‘ Growth) G.M, | Growth 
Conc. After G.M. Conc. After G.M. Conc.| After G.M, Conc. After | Conc, After 
CuCl, 3 Days CuCl, 3 Days CuCl, ; Days CuCl, 3 Days CuCl, | 3 Days 

-00100 _ .00100 - .000055 - .00070 _ .050 - 
-00095 - 000905 - -000050 _ -00065 - .045 — 
.00090 + .00090 - .000045 - .00060 _ .040 - 
00085 + 00085 _ .000040 _ .00055 _ .035 _ 
-00080 + .00080 + -000035 - .00050 - .030 - 
00075| + .00075 + .000030 + .00045 > .025 - 
.00070 + .00070 + .000025 + .00040 + .020 + 
00065 + 00065 + 000020 + .00035 + O15 + 
-00060 + .00060 + .o00018 + -00030 + .O10 + 
.00055 + .00055 + .OOOOTS oa .00025 + -005 + 


Its toxicity in glucose and saccharose is approximately the same. 
On the whole, cupric chloride is littlke more toxic than ferric 
chloride, its average limit concentration being .004 molar. The 
influence of the various media on the toxicity of copper is of special 
interest because the salts of this metal are so much used in the 
making of sprays. The action of lime on the copper in Bordeaux 
mixture is not thoroughly understood although this important 
subject has been given considerable attention (see Fairchild, 7). 


TABLE VIII 


THE TOX.CITY OF ZINC CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, AND 
PEPTONE MEDIA 





Saccharose 5% Glucose 5% Lactose 5% Starch 5% Peptone 5% 
G.M, Growth .. . Growth " . Growth |. > Growth G.M Growth 
Conc, After | G-M. Conc. = After G.M. Conc, After G.M. Conc. After Conc, After 
ZnClg 3 Days ZnCl, 3 Days ZnCl 3 Days ZnClz 3 Days ZnCk 3 Days 
-00050 _ -000300 - .00080 _ -000300 _ .050 - 
-00045 - -000250 ~ -00075 _ .000200 - .045 _ 
.00040 + -000200 - .00070 + .000100 _ .040 _ 
00035 + 000150 - .00065 + 000080 _ -035 - 
00030 + 000100 + 00060 + .000060 + -030 - 
-00025 + -000050 + .00055 + .000040 + .025 - 
-00020 + .000010 + .00050 + .000020 + -020 _ 
-OOOI5 + .000008 + 00045 + 000010 + O15 - 
00010 + .000006 + | .00040 + .000008 + .O10 + 
-00005 aa .000004 + | .00035 + .000006 + .005 + 


Table VIII shows the toxicity of zinc chloride. It will be seen 
that it is most toxic in starch and least toxic in peptone. The 
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most striking point in this table is the high toxicity of zinc in 
starch. In this medium it is more toxic than any of the other 
salts tested except mercuric chloride. This observation suggests 
that the value of zinc chloride for preserving wood from decay is 
based. on a similar relation between zinc and the cellulose of the 
wood: Starch and cellulose are much alike chemically and it is 
rather to be expected that a salt which is extremely toxic in starch 
media would also be very toxic in cellulose. The toxicity of zinc 
chloride in saccharose and glucose is practically the same and is 
greater than in lactose. In lactose, zinc is more than fifty times 
less toxic than either copper or iron. The average limit concen- 
tration is .0022 molar. 


TABLE IX 


THE TOXICITY OF COBALTOUS CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 
AND PEPTONE MEDIA 





Saccharose 5% Glucose 5% Lactose 5% Starch 5% | Peptone 5% 
a Growth .. , Growth |. * Growth| G.M. Growth G.M, Growth 
G.M. Con After G-M.Conc.| “after | G.M.Conc.| “After | Conc, _ After Conc, | After 
CoCl ; Days CoCl, 3 Days CoCl, 3 Days | CoCl, |'3 Days CoCl, | 3 Days 
.00050! - .00050 - .000080 — |.00080 - -0400 - 
.00040 - -00040 - -000070 - -00070 - -0350 - 
.00030! + .00030 - -000060 — |.00060;| + -0300 - 
.00020 -- .00020 .000050 — |.00050! + .0250 - 
.00010 — .0O0O010 - -000040 — (.00040 + -0200 - 
.00009 + .00009 = as .000030 — .00030 + .O150 - 
.00008 + .00008 + .000020 + |.00020' + .0100 + 
.00007 + .00007 + -OOOOIS + .00020 + .0050 + 
.00006 + .00006 + .000010 + .00009 + .0O10 + 
.00005 + .00005 + .000008 + |.09008; + .0008 + 


The influence of the different media on cobaltous chloride is 
quite marked. It is five hundred times more toxic in lactose than 
in peptone. In starch it is less toxic than in glucose or saccharose 
but more toxic than in peptone. The average limit concentration 
is .0020 molar, which shows that, on the whole, it is only a little 
more toxic than zinc chloride. The poisoning of the fungus by 
cobalt, cadmium and mercury is different from that of calcium, 
iron, etc., in that Monilia in nature probably does not come in 
contact with any but minimal concentrations of the salts of these 
metals. Its resistance to cobaltous chloride, cadmium chloride 


1 The growth in this culture was quite limited; only a small per cent. of the spores 
had pushed out germ tubes. 
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and mercuric chloride is, therefore, not due to any acquired relation 


of immunity or susceptibility. 











TABLE X 





THE TOXICITY OF CADMIUM CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 
AND PEPTONE MEDIA 
Saccharose 5 Glucose 5 Lactose 5% Starch 5% Peptone 5% 
GM, Growth G.M, Growth G.M. Growth G.M. Growth) G.M. Growth 
Conc, After Cone, After Conc. After Cone, After Conc. After 
CdCl » Days CdCl 3 Days CdCh 3 Days CdCk 3 Days CdCk 3 Days 
-00050 - .00050 -_ -00050 —- .000900 _ -O150 - 
-00030 _ -00040 - -00040 = -00080 ma -O100 —_ 
-OOOI0 = -00030 - -00030 - -00070 — -0050 + 
-.00008 -_ -00020 + -00020 - .00060 -~ .0040 os 
-00006 + 00010 + 00010 + .00050 + .0030 + 
.00004 aa .00008 + .00008 a .00040 a .0020 > 
.00002 a .00006 + .00006 + .00030 + .Oo10 + 
.0OOooI + .00004 + .00004 + .00020 + .0008 + 
.000008 + .00002 > .00002 + .0OO10 ad .0006 oe 
.000006 + .0O000I + .OOOO!I + .00008 + .0004 o- 
The toxicity of cadmium chloride is shown in Table X. It is 


most toxic in saccharose and least toxic in peptone. 


In glucose it 


is more toxic than in starch, but less toxic than in lactose. It is 
more than three times as toxic in saccharose as in glucose. Its 


average limit concentration in the different media is .oo1 molar. 


In saccharose, starch and peptone, cadmium chloride is more 


toxic than cobaltous chloride. 


other hand, 
chloride. 


cobaltous chloride 


is 


TABLE XI 


more 


toxic 


than 


In glucose and lactose, on the 


cadmium 


THE TOXICITY OF MERCURIC CHLORIDE IN SACCHAROSE, GLUCOSE, LACTOSE, STARCH, 





AND PEPTONE MEDIA 
Saccharose 5¢ Glucose 5% Lactose 5¢% Starch 5# Peptone 5¢ 
GM. Conc. “iver Cone. After" G-M.Cone.|Aiter | G.M.Cone. “Kiter"| Conc. | After’ 
HgCl, 3; Days HgCl, 3 Days HCl, 3 Days HgCl, 3 Days) HeCl 3 Days 
-000400 = -00050 = -000200 —_ -000050 ~~ -0055 = 
-000200 —_ -00040 = .0OO0T00 —_ -000040 = .0050 — 
.000100 — .00030 — 000080 _ -000030 _ 0045 - 
.000080 - -00020 - .000060 - -000020 - -0040 - 
.000060 + .OOOT0 + -000040 — |, ,0OooIO os 0035 - 
.000040 + |.00008 + .000020 + | .000008 + .0030 = 
.000020 + |.00006 + .000010 + .000006 + .0025 - 
.000010 + |.00004 + .000008 + | .000004 + .0020 + 
.000005 + (|.00002 a .000006 + | .000002 + .OOTS + 
.000001 + |oooor + .000004 ~ | .000001 a .0010 + 
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Overton (22) has pointed out that mercuric chloride, which 
differs from most salts in being more soluble in ether, lanolin, etc., 
exerts its poisonous action more quickly than the other salts of 
the heavy metals and thinks that this fact favors the view that 
the plasma membrane is a lipoid layer about the cell. The data 
in Table XI supports the evidence for the great toxicity of this 
salt in all of the different media used. It is, however, more toxic 
in starch and less toxic in peptone than in any of the other media. 
It is two hundred times more toxic in starch than in peptone. 
It is also more toxic in lactose than in glucose or saccharose. It is, 
as noted, the most toxic of all the chlorides used, its average limit 
concentration being .0004 molar. A comparison of the limit con- 
centrations of the chlorides of zinc, cadmium and mercury shows 
that the toxicity of these salts is roughly proportional to the 
atomic weights of zinc, cadmium and mercury. Mercury is 
somewhat more toxic than would be expected from its atomic 
weight but the relation shown here suggests that a better knowl- 
edge of the toxicity of non-nutrient salts in different media may 
further support the view that toxicity is related to the periodic 
functions of the atomic weights of the elements. 


TABLE XII 
THE TOXICITY OF VARIOUS CHLORIDES IN FIVE DIFFERENT MEDIA 


NH,-| Na-| Ca- | Ba- 
Cl 














KCI “¢, Cl, Cl, | FeCls | CuCl, | ZnCl, | CoCly | CdCl, | HgCl, 
Saccharose 1.8 -7 .26 .50 .30 .00010 .00090 .00040 .00009 .00060 .00006 
Glucose..... 1.7 1.0 .80 .70 .20 .000I10 .00080 .00010 .00009 .00020 |.00010 
Lactose..... I.1 6 .50 .I12 .35 .0OO0OI .00003 .00070 .00002 |.00010 |.00002 
Starch. . 8 -7 |.80 .50 .20 .00080 .00045 .00006 .00060 .00050 .0O000I 
Peptone.. . I.I -7 | .75 | .40. .25 .03500 .02000 .01000 .O1000 .00500 .00200 


Table XII gives the limit concentration of each salt in each 
medium used. A comparison of these values brings out some 
interesting relations. Taking the average concéntrations of the 
different chlorides in the various media, we see that the alkali and 
alkali earth salts which were tested are most toxic in saccharose 
and least toxic in glucose. The heavy metals are most toxic in 
lactose and least toxic in peptone. While potassium chloride is 
most toxic in starch and least toxic in saccharose, sodium chloride 
is least toxic in starch and glucose and most toxic in saccharose. 
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Ammonium chloride and calcium chloride are most toxic in lactose 
and least toxic in glucose. Barium chloride, however, is least 
toxic in lactose and most toxic in glucose and starch. Cupric 
chloride, ferric chloride and cobaltous chloride are most toxic in 
lactose. Zinc chloride and mercuric chloride are most toxic in 
starch. Cadmium chloride is most toxic in saccharose. None of 
the chlorides of the alkali or alkali earth metals, but all of the 
chlorides of the heavy metals are least toxic in peptone media. 
In lactose media, ferric chloride is more toxic than any of the other 
chlorides; in glucose media, cobaltous chloride is most toxic; in 
starch, peptone and saccharose media, mercuric chloride and 
cadmium chloride are most toxic. Potassium chloride in all of 
the media used is the least toxic of all of the salts tested, except 
sodium chloride in a starch medium. Potassium chloride in 
saccharose is less toxic, and mercuric chloride in starch is more toxic 
than any of the other salts in any of the other media. Reading 
from right to left in Table XII, one sees the increasing toxicity 
of the different salts. The arrangement of the salts in the order 
of their toxicity is different for each of the five different kinds of 
media. 

In order to obtain evidence relative to the number of free ions 
in the various media containing limit concentrations of the same 
salt, a number of tests were made of the electrical resistances of 
the different media. The results of some of these tests are given 
in Table XIII. 

TABLE XIII 


THE ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE OF SOME OF THE MEDIA 








G.M, Resist- G.M. Resist- G.M. Resist G.M., Resist- 

Medium Conc, of | ancein Conc, of | ancein Conc. of | ancein | Conc. of ance in 

FeCl, Ohms CuCl, Ohms CdCl, Obms HgCl, Ohms 

Saccharose.... .000IO0 3,700 .00090 8,900 .00006 6,500 |.00006 14,400 

Glucose...... .00010 4,900 .00080 | 10,100 .00020 , 5,000 .00010 6,900 

oS ere .0000I 5,600 .00003 .000IO0 , 7,100 .00002 12,500 
re 00080 4,200 .00045 1,600 .00050 I,200 

Peptone...... .03500 10 .02000 97 .00500 160 .00200 200 


The tests of electrical resistance were made by means of the 
Wheatstone bridge method, a Freas electrolytic cell being used. 
The resistances shown by five per cent. solutions of the organic 
substances used have already been given. Table XIII shows ina 
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striking way the low resistance of peptone media and indicates 
that Monilia is actually able to endure higher concentrations of 
these poisonous substances when it is growing in peptone media 
than when it is in any of the other media which have been used. 
The table also suggests the probability that the susceptibility of 
the fungus to the same kind of ions varies according to the 
medium in which it is growing. 

In an attempt to further elucidate the nature of the toxic 
action of the various salts on Monilia, I have also attacked the 
problem from the standpoint of the hypothesis that failure of the 
spores to germinate in a medium containing less than the lethal 
dose of a toxic substance is due to the inability of the protoplast 
to absorb sufficient water. Careful observation of the appearance 
and behavior of spores in toxic media has led to the belief that the 
retarding action of a toxic salt on germination and growth is the 
result of its influence on the ability of the cells to take up water. 
As has already been stated, the highest concentration of a salt 
in which Monilia spores show germination after three days, has 
been designated the limit concentration for that medium. It is 
recognized that this is an arbitrary standard. The limit concen- 
trations given in the above tables hold only in the case of an incu- 
bation period of three days. Germination will take place in 
concentrations which are greater than this limit concentration, 
provided the spores are left in the medium for a longer period of 
time. 

Spores placed in a medium in which the toxic substance is 
slightly more dilute than the limit concentration, germinate and 
produce mycelia. The rate of growth in such a medium is much 
slower than in a non-toxic medium. The most obvious char- 
acteristic of a poisoned culture is the long incubation period and the 
slow rate of growth. The effect of potassium chloride on the time 
of germination of spores of Monilia on a potato medium (thirty- 
five per cent. potato cubes) is shown by Table XIV. 

While growth becomes visible in twenty-one hours in a medium 
containing potassium chloride at a concentration of .62 molar, it 
takes thirty-four hours when the concentration is 1.26 molar 
and fifty-five hours when the concentration is 1.9 molar. This 
experiment illustrates the behavior of the fungus in media which 
are toxic but which do not entirely inhibit growth. 
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TABLE XIV 


THE EFFECT OF POTASSIUM CHLORIDE ON RATE OF GROWTH 





Concentrations of KC! Incubation Period | Concentrations of KC! Incubation Period 
0.62 molar. 21 hours. 1.42 molar. 36 hours. 
370 =” ee iis —_— 

7 ”™ eg LL ™ =. ™ 
0.86 “ — .* 3460=C«” 40 “* 
0.94 “ _ 1.74 “ 42 “ 
Bae. “ so «(l™* ——_—.™ “a 
1.10 , = I.90 “ ae oe 
— =e ™ - i. a. #7 
a” —™ 2.06 “* Wate 
—_— ™ — az 0CUw” No germination after 
20 days. 





If now we study the condition of the spores in media that 
entirely inhibit germination, we obtain some interesting data. 
The spores will remain viable for two weeks or longer in the pres- 
ence of so toxic a substance as mercuric chloride, provided the 
concentration is slightly below that which causes plasmolysis. 
Some spores which had been kept for two weeks on a starch 
medium containing mercuric chloride at a concentration of .00005 
molar germinated when transferred to potato agar. This shows 
that although the spores do not germinate in such a toxic medium, 
they are not much injured by it. The toxic substances which I 
have used cause serious injury to the spores, only when they are 
concentrated enough to bring about plasmolysis. At concentra- 
tions less than this, the spores do not germinate but they remain 
alive for a long time. At still lower concentrations they not 
only remain alive but germinate and make a slow growth. 

This slow growth in media containing approximately limit 
concentrations of toxic substances seems to me strong evidence 
that although the poison is not present in sufficient quantities to 
cause plasmolysis, it nevertheless hinders the absorption of water 
by the spores and in this way inhibits their growth. This assump- 
tion seems fully in accord with the facts above noted. As the 
concentration of the toxic substance is increased, the ability of 
the protoplasm to absorb water becomes less and less and the time 
required for germination longer and longer. A concentration is 
finally reached at which the spores are no longer able to absorb 
any water from the surrounding medium. Although this con- 
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centration inhibits germination, it does not kill the spores, even 
after considerable periods of time. When the concentration is 
still further increased the water holding power of the spores 
becomes less and plasmolysis results. 

If as is here assumed the rate of growth of the fungus in a toxic 
medium depends on its rate of water absorption, then any means 
by which the water content of the mycelium could be lessened 
should also decrease the rate of growth. If, for example, Monilia 
be placed in a dry atmosphere where the loss of water by the 
aerial part of the mycelium would be great, the rate of growth 
should be correspondingly decreased. The following experiments 
show the effect of a dry atmosphere on the rate of growth of the 
fungus mycelium. 

The media used in this work consisted of cubes of potato to 
which was added enough water to fill the bottom of the culture 
vessel to depth of about one half of a centimeter. On such a 
substratum Monilia makes very abundant growth. The cultures 
were incubated at a temperature of 29° C. This is one degree 
below the temperature most favorable for its growth (see Went, 
34). Since the effect of drying the atmosphere over cultures of 
Monilia varies somewhat with the age of the culture at the time 
the drying agent is used, a few remarks regarding the appearance 
of the fungus at different stages in its development seem desirable 
at this point. 

Under the conditions outlined above, growth first becomes 
visible to the naked eye after an incubation period of from nine to 
ten hours. During the next fifteen hours the mycelium grows so 
rapidly that it almost hides the surface of the potato cubes. In the 
next seven hours the fungus makes still more rapid growth, rising 
from five to ten centimeters above the culture medium. This is 
followed by a period of about six hours, during which there is 
little visible change. When the cultures are approximately forty 
hours old they begin to take on a beautiful pink color and during 
the next hour spore formation begins. 

If the vapor pressure above cultures that are more than thirty 
hours old is unduly lowered, the mycelium withers and fails to 
produce spores. An entirely different result is obtained in the 
case of young cultures. If five cubic centimeters of a four molar 
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potassium chloride solution be suspended in an oiled paper bag 
above a young culture, it checks the growth of the mycelium to a 
remarkable extent. The less concentrated the solution in the 
paper bag, the greater will be the mycelial growth in the culture 
above which it is suspended. Drying the air by placing small 
amounts of calcium chloride over the cultures gives still more 
striking results. The mycelium can be kept from rising more 
than a few millimeters above the surface of the medium. Table 
XV shows the effect of suspending potassium chloride solutions 
of different concentrations over cultures kept under conditions 
that were otherwise identical. The bags containing the solutions 
were placed in the bottles at the time the inoculations were made. 


TABLE XV 


INFLUENCE OF HUMIDITY ON THE GROWTH OF Monilia 


Solution Suspended Above Culture Height of Mycelium After 32 Hours 

5 c.c. of 4.0 molar KCI solution. 1.0 cm. 

:ce "se *” Bes - 2.5 

¥? Sia © i KCl ; * 

sen. “36 *. Bea 3.5 

sen. " & - ™ KCl - 3.2 

5 c.c. “ distilled water 4.0 

Fic. 1 shows the six cultures referred to in Table XV. The 


photograph was taken several hours after obtaining the measure- 
ments used in the table. The culture that made the least growth 
is the one above which was suspended five cubic centimeters of 
four molar potassium chloride solution. Distilled water was 
suspended over the culture that made the greatest amount of 
growth. As the rate of loss of water by the mycelium is increased 
the rate of growth is correspondingly decreased. By suspending 
one gram of anhydrous calcium chloride over alternate cultures 
(Fic. 2) the influence of vapor pressure on rate of growth is still 
more strikingly shown. The amount of water taken up by the 
calcium chloride, however, is very small. 

In order to determine the amount of water taken up by calcium 
chloride suspended over cultures of Monilia when it causes such 
variations in growth as are to be noted in Fic. 2, bags were 
weighed before and after being suspended over cultures. The 
difference in weight gives the amount of water taken up by the 
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drying agent. This amount was found to be in ten instances 
respectively: 1.32g; 1.45g; I.40g; I1.32g; 1.38g; 1.43g; 1.39g; 1.36g; 
1.30g; I1.37g or an average of 1.33 grams. A similar calcium 





Fic. rt. Cultures of Monilia sitophila. This photograph shows the influence of 
humidity of the atmosphere on the rate of growth of Monilia. An oiled paper bag, 
containing a 4 molar potassium chloride solution, was suspended over the culture 
that shows the least growth, while distilled water was suspended over the culture 
that made the greatest growth. The series of six cultures shows the effect of drying 
the air over the mycelium to different degrees. 





Fic. 2. Cultures of Monilia silophila. This photograph shows the influence 


of drying the air over young cultures of Monilia. One gram of anhydrous calcium 
. ° . . 
chloride was suspended above_the cultures in alternate bottles; the small amount of 


- . oo 
growth made by the fungus in these bottles,is shown. 
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chloride bag was suspended for the same length of time over a 
sterile medium exactly like that on which the Monilia was being 
grown. This bag took up only .39 gram of water, showing that 
most of the water taken up by the drying agent suspended over 
cultures comes from the mycelium of the fungus. These experi- 
ments show that the removal of less than one and one half grams 
of water from the atmosphere above cultures greatly decreases the 
rate of growth of the mycelium. Similar experiments were per- 
formed with Mucor Mucedo, Sporodinia grandis and Phycomyces 
nitens. In each case, drying the air above young cultures greatly 
reduces the rate of growth. Sporodinia grandis and Mucor 
Mucedo produce shorter sporangiophores when grown in a culture 
over which a drying agent is suspended than when grown in a 
moist atmosphere. In the case of Phycomyces nitens the rate of 
growth is greatly checked by drying the atmosphere but the final 
length of the sporangiophores is not decreased. 

These experiments show in a striking manner the well known 
importance of water to growth. They also suggest that the slow 
germination and the slow rate of growth in toxic solutions of 
potassium chloride may be largely due to the lowering of the vapor 
pressure above the medium. The same thing is probably true 
of all other salts that must be used in considerable concentrations 
in order to inhibit growth. But it is quite different with more 
toxic substances such as the salts of the heavy metals which 
inhibit growth when present in very small quantities. Their 
effect on the vapor tension of the medium is, of course, insignifi- 
cant. This difference between toxic and relatively non-toxic 
substances has not been sufficiently emphasized. It seems to me 
that the above experiments offer strong evidence in support of 
the assumption that an important factor in many cases of toxicity 
is the effect of the poison on the ability of the protoplast to absorb 
water. They, at least, show that this factor is sufficient to 
account for a large part of the decrease in growth which is to be 
observed in toxic media containing relatively large amounts of 
dissolved salts. 

A salt like potassium chloride when added to a medium in 
sufficient quantities to check growth, increases the affinity of the 
medium for moisture and in this way makes it difficult for the 
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mycelium to take up sufficient water. By lowering the vapor 
tension of the medium it also increases the rate at which water is 
lost by the fungus. If instead of adding the salt to the medium it 
is dissolved in a small amount of water and suspended above a 
young culture the strong solution takes up water from the air. 
In this case the salt does not retard the rate at which water is 
taken up by the mycelium but does increase the rate at which 
water is given off. It is very interesting to see that when the salt 
is suspended above the growing culture it causes a decrease in the 
rate of growth which is similar to that to be observed when it is 
added directly to the medium. There can be little doubt that in 
media containing toxic concentrations of potassium chloride, the 
retardation in growth is largely the result of the inability of the 
fungus to absorb and to retain sufficient water. Though toxic 
concentrations of the salts of the heavy metals do not appreciably 
lower the vapor pressure above the medium, it is possible that these 
salts also act by decreasing the power of the cells to absorb water. 

A consideration of the factors which may be involved in bring- 
ing about the variations in toxicity in the different media leads to 
the suggestion of several possibilities. In the first place it is 
known that certain salts react with sugars, starch and proteids. 
The resulting compounds if formed in a given medium would be 
expected to show properties different from the salt and different 
from other compounds that might be formed in still other media. 
Relatively little is known of these substances, but some of them 
have been studied and the conditions that favor their formation 
have been determined. 

In a solution of sodium hydroxide, cane sugar is converted into 
sodium saccharate (see Thomsen, 32). Saccharates of calcium, 
potassium and barium are also known (see Peligot, 24). All of these 
saccharates are formed by the action of the hydroxides of the differ- 
ent metals on cane sugar. The addition of ammonia to a solution 
of cane sugar increases the rotatory power of the solution and has 
been taken as evidence that a compound is formed between the 
sugar and ammonia (see Wilcox, 35). Copper and iron saccharates 
have also been reported (see Graham, 10). They are made by 
adding the chlorides to alkaline solutions of cane sugar. We can 
not, however, in the cases before us, attribute the variations in 
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toxicity of different salts in cane sugar media to the production of 
saccharates, since the addition of chlorides to a neutral solution 
of cane sugar does not furnish the conditions necessary for their 
formation. In order to obtain saccharates it would be necessary to 
add alkalies to these solutions. There seems to be good evidence, 
however, that some of the chlorides do form loose combinations 
with cane sugar (see Peligot, 24). A compound represented by 
the formula 2C,.H».O,,.BaCl. has been prepared in crystal- 
line form (Gauthier, 8). It may be that such addition com- 
pounds are factors in determining the relative toxicity of the 
chlorides in saccharose media. Barium chloride is less toxic in 
saccharose than in starch, glucose or peptone. It may be that this 
rather low toxicity in saccharose is due to the formation of the 
compound referred to above. 

Compounds of glucose and lactose, analogous to the saccharates, 
are also known (Hénig & Rosenfeld, 11, 12). They are formed 
by the action of alkalies on these sugars. With glucose, sodium 
chloride and potassium chloride form compounds which are 
represented by the formulae CsH),O..NaCl and CsH2O,y.KCl 
respectively (Gladstone, 9). It may be that the rather low 
toxicity of sodium chloride and potassium chloride in glucose 
media is due to the formation of these compounds. Starch 
has been shown to have the properties of a very weak acid and 
to be able to react with small quantities of neutral salts (see 
Demoussy, 5). Sodium chloride is less toxic in starch than 
in any of the other media except glucose. It may be that some 
of the salt has combined with starch to give a compound that is 
less toxic than sodium chloride. Potassium chloride, on the 
other hand, is more toxic in starch than in any of the other media. 
It is possible that this is due to the formation of a complex com- 
pound which is more toxic than the chloride. 

The addition of any of the chlorides to a five per cent. peptone 
solution always causes a certain amount of precipitation. That 
the salts are to some extent carried down by this precipitate seems 
highly probable. Pauli (23) has shown that neutral proteids 
adsorb electrolytes. The antitoxic action of peptone on the salts 
of the heavy metals may be in part due to this adsorption. Table 
XII shows that the toxicity of all of the chlorides of the heavy 
metals is less in peptone than in any of the other media. 








————— 
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Although some of the variations in the toxicity of the chlorides 
in the different media may be the result of reactions between the 
salts and organic substances, there is good evidence that this can 
not account for all of the variations brought out in Table XII. 
A study of some of the media from the standpoint of their re- 
sistance to the passage of the electric current has shown that there 
is considerable variation in the ionic concentration of different 
media that contain limit concentrations of the same salt, indicating 
that some media do influence the concentration of the ions but 
that these differences are not correlated directly with the observed 
differences in toxicity. Limit concentrations of ferric chloride, 
cupric chloride, cadmium chloride and mercuric chloride in peptone 
show in each case a much lower resistance than limit concentra- 
tions of these same salts in saccharose, glucose, lactose or starch. 
This seems to be strong evidence in support of the view that the 
fungus is actually able to resist higher ionic concentrations of these 
salts when it is growing in peptone than when it is in any of the 
other media tested, thus showing an effect of the peptone other 
than that due to its precipitation of a portion of the toxic salt. 

Another factor of probable importance in this connection is 
the influence of the different media on the production of enzymes. 
Went (34) has shown that Monilia sitophila produces a number of 
different enzymes and that the organic part of the medium deter- 
mines which enzyme will be produced in any given case. The 
effect of the various chlorides on trypsin, which the fungus pro- 
duces in peptone media, may be quite different from their influence 
on diastase produced in starch media. The rather high toxicity 
of potassium chloride and barium chloride in starch media may 
be due to the infleunce of these salts on diastase. Similar varia- 
tions may be brought about by the actions of the poisons on 
lactase, lipase and invertase. 

My observations show clearly that the organic part of the 
medium must be taken into account in studies on toxicity. This 
important factor, however, has generally been disregarded by those 
who have tested the resistance of fungi and bacteria to poisons. 
Stevens (30) tested the toxic action of mercuric chloride and other 
poisons on Penicillium crustaceum growing in bread media. Ina 
study of the toxicity of a whole series of substances for Aspergillus 
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flavus, Sterigmatocystis nigra, Oedocephalum albidum, Penicillium 
glaucum and Botrytis vulgaris, Clark (4) used a sugar beet infusion. 
Klebs (14) determined the poisonous influence of various sub- 
stances on Saprolegnia mixta growing ina peainfusion. Bessey (2) 
tested the resistance of fungi to copper sulphate, mercuric chloride 
and other poisons without taking into account the possible influ- 
ence of organic materials in the synthetic media which he used. 

Pulst (25) measured the toxicity of copper sulphate, zinc 
sulphate and nickel sulphate. He tested the action of these salts 
on Mucor Mucedo, Aspergillus niger, Botrytis cinerea and Peni- 
cillium glaucum in a medium containing sugar and peptone, with- 
out regard to the effect of sugar or peptone on the toxicity of the 
salts. 

Loew (20) has studied the poisonous action of sodium fluoride 
on Bacillus mycoides, B. pyocyaneus, B. subtilis and B. prodigiosus. 
Using a bouillon medium, he found that these bacteria could endure 
approximately one per cent. of sodium fluoride. He, therefore, 
disagrees with Arthus and Huber (1) who held that a one per cent. 
solution of this salt is deadly to all cells. He also compares the 
toxic action of sodium fluoride on Spirogyra communis in an 
aqueous solution with its effect on bacteria in a bouillon medium 
and notes that the bacteria have a much higher resistance than 
the alga. 

Ssadikow (29) studied the resistance of Bacillus subtilis to 
strychnin salts in bouillon, nutrient agar and nutrient gelatin. 
My observations suggest that the high concentrations which this 
organism was able to endure might have been fatal to it in a 
medium containing no peptone. Renard (27) has tested the anti- 
toxic action of different concentrations of each of twelve nutrient 
salts on the poisonous effects of eleven different toxic substances, 
mostly chlorides and nitrates of the heavy metals. He finds that 
in general, the antitoxic action increases with the concentration of 
the inhibiting salt. Except in a few cases where the antagonistic 
substance is a salt of an organic acid, he has made his tests in 
glucose media. The antitoxic coefficients by which he attempts 
to express the relations between the several poisons and their 
antidotes would undoubtedly have been found to be different for 
each medium tested if he had tried other common organic sub- 
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stances. He has not taken into account the influence of the 
glucose on the toxicity of the poisons used although in an experi- 
ment in which he studies the action of copper salts in the presence 
of potassium acetate both with and without glucose, he obtains 
evidence that the glucose lessens the toxicity of the copper. 
Although Lipman (17) makes mention of the fact that sodium 
carbonate is much less toxic to ammonifying organisms in certain 
soils than in pure peptone solutions, he has, nevertheless, drawn 
conclusions as to the toxicity of various salts after testing them 
in a medium consisting of soil and dried blood, without taking 
into account the effect of the organic substances on the salts which 
the soil must have contained. 

My results show that toxicity measurements which are made 
without regard to the organic substances in the medium are of little 
value as indicating the relative resistance of different organisms. 
The bearing of the facts here brought out on a number of practical 
problems is evident. They must be reckoned with in considering 
the influence of the decomposition products of humus in the soil, 
on soil toxins, in the preparation of antidotes, in the chemical 
sterilization of water and in the preservation of milk and other 
food materials by chemical means. 

This work has been done under the direction of Prof. R. A. 
Harper, to whom I am very grateful for many valuable sugges- 
tions. I also wish to thank Prof. W. G. Marquette for helpful 
advice. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

New York City 
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Contributions to the Mesozoic flora of the Atlantic coastal plain, 
X.—Maryland 


EDWARD WILBER BERRY 


One of the first attempts to correlate the strata of the Atlantic 
coastal plain with those of Europe, that by John Finch! in 1824, 
was based on the amber-bearing lignites of the Magothy formation 
found at Cape Sable in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, while 
only a few years later Richard Harlan? mentions ‘dicotyledonous 
lignite’’ from the deep cut of the Chesapeake & Delaware canal. 
These are among the earliest references to the remains of former 
vegetation preserved in the Upper Cretaceous deposits of Mary- 
land. Two incidental references by Ward* show that the im- 
portant plant-localities at Grove Point, Bodkin Point, Round Bay, 
and Brightseat were discovered between 1887 and 1893 and collec- 
tions made from them. These, however, remained unstudied in 
the National Museum collections until the writer took up the 
study of these floras in 1904. Meanwhile but a single paper had 
appeared which was devoted to Maryland Upper Cretaceous 
paleobotany. This was a short paper by Knowlton‘ describing 
the structure of the amber bearing lignite at Cape Sable. 

The writer has published several preliminary papers’ containing 
descriptions of Upper Cretaceous plants from the Maryland area. 
The last of these, published in 1911, brought the known Magothy 


1Finch, J. Am. Jour. Sci. I. '7: 31-43. 1824. 

? Harlan, R. Trans. Geol. Soc. Penna. 1: 46-112; 256-262. 1834, 1835. 

*Ward, L. F. 8th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. 1886-87: 871. 1889; 15th Ann. 
Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv. 1893-04, pt. 2: 371-372. 1895. 

‘ Knowlton, F. H. American amber-producing trees. Science II. 3: 582-584. 
f. 1-4. 1896. 

5 Berry, E. W. Fossil plants along the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. Jour. 
N. Y. Bot. Gard. 7: 5-7. 1906. Contributions to the Mesozoic flora of the Atlantic 
coastal plain I. Bull. Torrey Club 33: 163-182. pl. 7-9. 1906. New species of 
plants from the Magothy formation. Johns Hopkins Univ. Circ. N. S. 1907 7: 
82-89. f. 1-5. A new Cretaceous Bauhinia. Torreya 8: 218-219. 1908. Con- 
tributions te the Mesozoic flora of the Atlantic coastal plain, IV and VII. Bull. 
Torrey Club 37: 19-29. pl. 8. 1910; 38: 399-424. pl. 18, 19. I9QII. 
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flora up to 88 species and recorded for the first time a species 
from the Matawan formation and fifteen species from the Raritan 
formation. During the last few years the manuscript for the 
Maryland Geological Survey monograph on the Upper Cretaceous 
has been completed so that it is now possible to present a brief 
summary of these floras, together with certain deductions regarding 
the age of the deposits. 


THE RARITAN FLORA 

The oldest of these Upper Cretaceous floras is that found in the 
Raritan formation, of the same age as the Amboy clays in New 
Jersey, whose flora occupied the late Professor Newberry for so many 
years. The Raritan formation in the vicinity of Raritan Bay in 
New Jersey carries several heavy beds of clay which have furnished 
a flora of 166 species... In Maryland, however, the Raritan is 
not only thinner but it is predominantly sandy and has thus only 
yielded fragments of the varied flora found in its New Jersey 
extension. The Maryland Raritan flora is of especial interest 
nevertheless since it contains several characteristic forms of the 
Dakota sandstone of Kansas and Nebraska, such as Aspidio- 
phyllum, Protophyllum, and Araliopsis, which have never before 
been found except in the type area of the West. There are nine 
localities in the Maryland Raritan where identifiable fossil plants 
have been found. These are, from northeast to southwest: Bull 
Mountain and Shannon Hill in Cecil County; Cedar Point in 
Baltimore County; Forked Creek and Drum Point RR. in Anne 
Arundel County; Brightseat and Glymont in Prince George’s 
County; and East Washington Heights and Overlook Inn Road 
in the District of Columbia. Combining the identifications from 
these several localities gives the following list of species as com- 
prising the known Raritan flora in Maryland: 


Cladophlebis socialis Cinnamomum Newberryt 
Asplenium Dicksonianum Sassafras acutilobum 
Podozamites lanceolatus Aralia washingtoniana 
Podozamites marginatus Araliopsis breviloba 
Czekanowskia capillaris Araliopsis cretacea 

Salix Lesquereuxit Araliopsis cretacea dentata 





1 Berry, E. W. Bull. Geol. Surv. New Jersey 3. Igrt. 
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Ficus ovatifolia 

Platanus Heerti 
Aspidiophyllum trilobatum 
Protophyllum Sternbergii 
Protophyllum multinerve 


Araltopsis cretacea salisburtaefolia 
Diospyros primaeva 

Diospyros vera 

Fontainea grandifolia 


The foregoing 21 forms include two ferns, two cycad-like species, 
one conifer, no monocotyledons and sixteen dicotyledons. The 
most abundant forms, due in a measure to their maceration- 
resisting character, are Aspidiophyllum, Protophyllum, Platanus, 
and Araliopsis. 

THE MAGoTHY FLORA 

The Magothy formation which overlies the Raritan formation 
unconformably is much richer in plant remains. In the Maryland 
region the following six localities have furnished identifiable fossil 
plants: Deep Cut of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, just east 
of the Maryland state line in Delaware; Grove Point in Cecil 
County; and Bodkin Point, Round Bay, Little Round Bay, and 
Cape Sable in Anne Arundel County. Combining the identifica- 
tions from these six localities results in the following list: 











Sphaerites raritanensis 
Algites americana 
Gleichenia Zippei 
Gleichenia delawarensis 
Gleichenia Saundersit 
Osmunda delawarensis 
Onoclea inquirenda 
Asplenium cectlensis 
Williamsonia delawarensis 
Williamsonia marylandica 
Podozamites Knowltoni 
Araucaria bladenensis 
Araucaria marylandica 


Brachyphyllum macrocarpum 


Carpites liriophylli 
Nelumbites primaeva 
Cinnamomum Newberryi 
Laurus proteaefolia 

Laurus plutonia 

Laurus Hollickii 
Laurophyllum elegans 
Laurophyllum angustifolium 
Sassafras acutilobum 
Leguminosites canavalioides 
Leguminosites coronilloides 
Leguminosites omphalobioides 
Liriodendropsis constricta 
Colutea obovata 


Brachyphyllum macrocarpum for- Colutea primordialis 


mosum 
Protophyllocladus lobatus 


Bauhinia marylandica 
Dalbergia severnensis 


Protophyllocladus subintegrifolius Crotonophyllum cretaceum 
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Sequoia heterophylla Ilex severnensis 

Sequoia ambigua Elaeodendron marylandicum 
Sequoia Reichenbachi Celastrus arctica 
Cupressinoxylon (7) Bibbinsi Celastrophyllum crenatum 
Thuja cretacea Celastrophyllum undulatum 
Juniperus hypnoides Rhamnites apiculatus 
Widdringtonites Reichii Cissites Newberryt 

Raritanta gracilis Cissites formosus magothiensis 
Geinitzia formosa Hedera cretacea 

Moriconia americana Hedera cecilensis 

Carex Clarku Sterculia' minima 
Doryanthites cretacea Sterculia cliffwoodensis 
Pistia Nordenskioldi Eucalyptus attenuata‘ 
Sabalites magothiensts Eucalyptus latifolia 

Myrica longa Eucalyptus Geinitzt 

Salix flexuosa Eucalyptus Wardiana 

Salix Lesquereuxtt Cornus cectlensis 
Populus stygia Cornus Forchhammeri 
Quercus Morrisoniana Aralia groenlandica 

Quercus severnensis Aralia Ravniana 

Ficus daphnogenoides Andromeda Cooki 

Ficus Cecilensis Andromeda Parlatorii 

Ficus crassipes Andromeda Novae-Caesareae 
Ficus Krausiana Andromeda grandifolia 
Coccolobites cretaceus Myrsine borealis 

Magnolia Hollicki Myrsine Gaudini 

Magnolia Lacoeana Sapotacites Knowltont 
Magnolia longipes Bumelia praenuntia 
Magnolia obtusata Diospyros primaeva 
Magnolia Boulayana Diospyros rotundifolia 
Magnolia tenutfolia Cordia apiculata R 
Magnolia Capellinit Carpolithus septloculus 


Illicium deletoides 
The foregoing list includes exactly one hundred species, of 
which six are ferns; I9 are gymnosperms; 4 are monocotyledons, 


1 Although no changes in nomenclature are made the writer does not regard these 
forms as true species of Eucalyptus but as representing the ancestral stock of the early 
Tertiary species of Myrcia. 
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including well marked leaves of a fan-palm; and 69 are dicoty- 
ledons, well distributed among the natural orders and in many 
cases foreshadowing the wonderful display in the rich subtropical 
floras of the Eocene of our southern states. 

It is not worth while in the present brief abstract to present an 
analysis of the botanical character of this flora or the indicated 
ecological conditions, or to trace its members in detail beyond the 
confines of Maryland. A hint of the problems suggested by its 
study is given when it is stated that many of its elements are 
found northward as far as west Greenland in latitude 70°, re- 
appearing on Marthas Vineyard and Block Island and extending 
from Staten Island to the valley of the Potomac, again reappearing 
in North and South Carolina, in western Alabama and again in 
northeastern Texas. 


Tur MATAWAN FLORA 

The Matawan formation, a typically marine series of glauconitic 
sands with marine mollusca, is a unit which has been traced from 
Raritan Bay in New Jersey to the Potomac River. Its deposits 
often show evidence of shallow water origin in their lithologic 
character and in the contained lignite but they have yielded 
practically no fossil plants—a Ficus from New Jersey, fragments of 
undeterminable dicotyledons from Pennsylvania, and the following 
Araucarian cone-scale in Maryland, 1. e. Dammara cliffwoodensis. 
This is a species described originally from the Magothy formation 
of New Jersey, one very close to the widespread Dammara borealis 
of Heer. It was found near Millersville in Anne Arundel County 
and is of importance since it would seem to indicate that the 
Magothy flora survived with but little change into at least the 
lower part of the Matawan formation. This fact, while of slight 
interest to the botanist, has this significance, that it helps to ex. 
plain the association of a Magothy-like flora with a Matawan-like 
invertebrate fuana in the coastal plain of the South Atlantic states. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The present contribution is no place for a detailed discussion of 
correlation, nevertheless a statement of the general results of the 
writer's studies in terms of the standard European section can be 
given in a few words. 
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Age of the Raritan.—In a paper published in 1910 after a 
detailed study of the Raritan flora as typically developed in New 
Jersey the writer! showed that in terms of the European section it 
was unquestionably of Cenomanian age. The present study has 
only confirmed this conclusion, which is emphasized here since the 
late Professor Ward as well as some European paleobotanists have 
considered the Raritan as of Albian age while on the other hand 
certain American invertebrate paleontologists have held that it 
was even younger than Cenomanian. 

Age of the Magothy.—The Magothy flora from its resemblance 
to that of the underlying Raritan has also been considered to be 
of Cenomanian age although the writer? has more than once 
suggested that it represented the Turonian stage. The paleo- 
botanical studies carried on by the writer during the past eight 
years and covering the coastal plain from New York to Texas 
completely confirm this supposition. In preparation for the 
Maryland report the Upper Cretaceous floras of Europe were all 
restudied in the light of the most recent stratigraphic and paleon- 
tologic work in France, Germany, Bohemia, etc. Detailed com- 
parisons have shown that no less than six of the Magothy species 
are known from the European Turonian, while several additional 
are represented in the two areas by closely related forms, so that 
the Turonian age of the Magothy may be regarded as established. 
With regard to the overlying Matawan formation, since it has an 
abundant fauna any statements regarding its age may be post- 
poned for the present, although it is interesting to know that 
several invertebrate paleontologists have correlated it also with 
the Turonian, a correlation that receives some measure of support 
from a study of the floras. 

All of the forms mentioned on the preceding pages will be 
fully described and figured in the forthcoming volume of the 
Maryland Geological Survey, in which will also be found the results 
of detailed studies by various authors of the genesis of the sedi- 
ments, the faunas, ecology, correlation and local geology. 

JouNs HopkKINS UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


! Berry, E. W. Journ. Geol. 18: 252-258. 1910. 
2 E.g. in 1912 in The Coastal Plain of North Carolina, pp. 309-312. 














The wild cotton plant (Thurberia thespesioides) in Arizona 
VERNON BAILEY 


(WITH TWO TEXT FIGURES) 

The wild cotton plant, which harbors a native cotton boll 
weevil Anthonomus grandis Thurberiae,* is common in certain 
localities in the mountains of southern Arizona. To determine the 
vertical, or zonal, range of the plant and weevil I visited, from 
October 19 to November 15, many of the mountain ranges where 
the plant was known to occur and others where it might occur, 
and gathered such data on its distribution, abundance and habits 
as the limited time would admit. Additional information was 
obtained from Professor J. J. Thornber, of the State University 
at Tucson. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The plant was studied mainly in the Santa Catalina and 
Santa Rita Mountains, and in the mountains about Globe and 
Roosevelt. The Dragoon, Graham, Pinal, Tortilla, Salt River, 
and Date Creek Mountains were visited without finding it. 

In Sabino Canyon, on the south side of the Santa Catalina 
Mountains, where both Thurberia and the weevil are abundant, 
the limits of range on various slopes were worked out with great 
care. These limits are given in some detail as the subsequent 
localities showed little or no extension of zonal range. The lowest 
Thurberia plants found were at 3,600 feet on a west slope, 600 
feet above the bottom of the canyon, and they were common at 
3,800 feet on other west slopes. On open southwest slopes in the 
upper part of Sabino Canyon they began at 4,000 feet and ex- 
tended up to 5,000 feet in the upper division of Lower Sonoran 
zone. That is they range from the upper limits of giant cactus 
and paloverde to the lower limits of juniper, nut pine, and Emory 
oak. This range seems to hold true except that Thurberia occurs, 
so far as I can learn, only on south, west or east slopes and conse- 


quently does not go so low as do most of the plants of its zonal 


* Pierce, Jour. Agr. Research 1: 90. 10 N 1913. 
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subdivision which range over the colder slopes. It does not usually 
occur near the bottoms of canyons but prefers the hottest, dryest 
open slopes or open side gulches in rocky situations. Its range, 
however, is not continuous even in the most favorable parts of 
its own belt, as it occurs only in interrupted areas on each of many 
isolated and widely separated mountain ranges. It is therefore 
especially important to know the more abundant plants with 
continuous ranges which mark its subdivision, so as to know 
where to look for it. 





are ; Ca) 

















FIG. I FIG. 2 
Fic. I Dasylirion Wheeleri; near Globe, Arizona November, I913. 
FiG.2. Thurberia thespesioides; in Sabino Canyon, Santa Catalina Mountains, 
Arizona. October, 1913. 


The most conspicuous plant with which Thurberia seems always 
to be associated, is the sotol (Dasylirion Wheeleri). This has the 
same lower limit but runs a little higher and overlaps the lower 
edge of Upper Sonoran zone. The sotol is a very abundant and 
conspicuous plant, fully encircling most of the mountain ranges 
that reach above Lower Sonoran zone. 

Other plants generally associated with Thurberia and marking 
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its belt are given in the following list. Still others from the upper 
and lower zones overlap and mix with it or extend below or above 
it on colder or warmer nearby slopes. The presence of several 
off{the following species is a good indication that Thurberia may 
also occur in the same locality: 


Dasylirion Wheeleri Crossosma Bigelovii 
Quercus oblongifolia Tecoma stans 
Vauquelinia californica Rhus mollis 
Anisacanthus Thurberi Atriplex angustifolia 
Acacia suffrutescens Aesclepias linearis 
Calliandra erophylla Chrysoma larictfolia 
Erythrina flabelliformis Brickellia californica 
Dodonaea angusttfolia Abutilon Lemmoni 


In the Santa Rita Mountains Thurberia is abundant on side 
slopes of Stone Cabin Canyon, mainly on east and west exposures, 
from 4,000 to 4,500 feet. A few scattered plants were found on 
banks along the stony-sided dry wash, but they were most abun- 
dant on steep, open, very stony, east and west slopes. None 
were found on north slopes which otherwise seemed just as suitable 
for it, and there were no real south slopes at this end of the range. 
The almost level plain at the northwest base of the mountains 
comes up to 4,000 feet, which prevents the plant from going lower, 
as it might otherwise do. The plants with which it is most 
closely associated here are mainly the same as in the Santa Catalina 
Mountains. Sotol and the blue oak are invariably with it, but 
also range higher. It is found side by side also with Prosopis 
velutina of Lower Sonoran and Mimosa biuncifera of Upper 
Sonoran, both of which overlap along the edges of the zones. 

Near Globe, north of the Gila Valley, Thurberia is abundant 
with the sotol among big granite boulders on a steep west exposure 
a mile north of the town. It begins near the railroad at the bottom 
of the slope at 3,500 feet and extends up to 3,800 feet. Giant 
cactus grows on adjoining southwest exposures and junipers on 
an adjoining northeast exposure close by at the same level. 

Near Fish Creek Canyon, on the stage road from Roosevelt 
to Phoenix, there is an extensive area of Thurberia which O. F. 
Cook and E. W. Hudson have carefully examined. I went through 
this in the evening when it was too dark to identify many of the 
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plants, but giant cactus and sotol occupy slightly different expo- 
sures in such close proximity as to appear all mixed up. Mr. 
Hudson marked the range of 7hurberia along this section on the 
contour map, bringing it down to about 2,500 feet in places on the 
canyon sides but showing most of the range to be on dry slopes and 
mesa tops at about 3,000 feet. This region is so exceedingly 
rough and broken that the zones are hopelessly mixed and run 
abnormally high and low. 

The plant has been collected in several other mountain ranges 
but many of the records are so indefinite as to be of little use in 
defining its zonal range. Professor Thornber showed me specimens 
from the Rincon Mountains (Manning Trail), the Mule Mountains, 
Dragoon Summit and Fort Bowie. In the National Herbarium 
there are specimens from the Rincon Mountains at 4,500 feet 
altitude, Davidson Spring, Arizona (collected by Dr. Rothrock in 
1874), and from the Mexican Boundary Line south of Bisbee 
(collected by Dr. Mearns in 1892), and from some of the localities 
previously mentioned. There are also specimens labeled “‘Ari- 
zona’’ and one labeled Mexico. 

Localities where Thurberia has been found in Arizona have 
been indicated on maps and colored belts drawn to show where 
it has been, or is likely to be, found at irregular intervals. These 
belts represent sections of the upper division of Lower Sonoran 
zone but are carried out only where it occurs on mountain slopes 
with south, west or east exposures. The plant has not been 
found, so far as I am aware, on the northern, or cold, slopes of 
mountains nor in open valleys or plains country. 


THE PLANT 

The plant is a shrub, usually four to ten feet in height, with 
a woody stem often two inches in diameter. It has an open, 
spreading top, deeply cut three-lobed leaves, large pink flowers 
and small naked capsules, which resemble little cotton bolls 
without enveloping squares. The capsules are full of naked 
black seeds and a little fuzzy cotton fiber clinging to the inner 
walls. The plant blossoms late in summer and on October 19, 
in Sabino Canyon of the Santa Catalina Mountains, the flowers 


were gone. The bolls were practically all full grown with ripe 
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seeds and a few had ripened sufficiently to open. By October 26 
in the Santa Rita Mountains many of the bolls had ripened and 
opened, and on November 5, near Globe, they were about half 
opened. The uninjured bolls do not drop off when ripe but stand 
erect and open so that the seeds are gradually scattered by the wind. 
Many plants carry old and empty last year’s bolls. The young 
branches of the plant are herbaceous in appearance and the woody 
stems are rather soft and brittle. One trunk an inch in diameter 
has seven or eight annual rings. 

In places some old plants show evidence of having been grazed 
down by stock during previous seasons. New sprouts have come 
up from the old stumps and the plants are thriving, but the evi- 
dence that stock eat the plant, even down to the woody stems, 
suggests a cause for the present absence of Thurberia from open 
land, and its restricted habitat on steep and usually very rocky 
slopes. In most of the places where I have seen the plant in any 
abundance it was growing among big rocks where cattle could not 
get at it. In this extremely arid region an edible and unarmed 
shrub does not stand much chance where cattle are driven to 
eating many rank tasting and thorny bushes and even the spiniest 
cactus plants. 

From the great abundance of seeds ripened and scattered 
abroad each season it would seem that the plant should reproduce 
itself profusely. That it does not may be due in part to the 
abundance of sparrows which winter in the foothills and are 
eagerly searching for such good sized and edible seeds as Thurberia 
yields, and in part to the numerous mice which probably get 
most of the seeds that the sparrows do not find. 


THE BoLL WEEVIL 

The weevil was abundant throughout the vertical range of 
Thurberia in Sabino Canyon in the Santa Catalina Mountains 
and in Stone Cabin Canyon in the Santa Rita Mountains. The 
bolls occupied by weevils do not open when they ripen, or dry up, 
and each of these unopened bolls almost invariably contains a 
weevil. 

Many were gathered and brought back in tin cans. No 
weevils were found outside of the bolls which were ripening when 
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I first saw them October 19, and were mostly ripe when last seen 
November 6. Weevils have been found also in other canyons 
of the Santa Catalina, Rincon, and Santa Rita Mountains, but 
have not been found north of the Gila. At Globe I spent nearly 
a whole day examining thousands of bolls without finding a trace 
of weevils. Cook and Hudson did not find them in the Fish Creek 
region. 
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Notes on two North American ferns 


MARGARET SLOSSON 


(WITH PLATE 7) 

The smallest species of the ferns found in the United States, 
the minute filmy fern Trichomanes Petersii, has been supposed not 
to occur elsewhere. Originally discovered in Hancock county, 
Alabama, not far from the Sipsey River, its range is cited in 
Christensen’s Index Filicum as Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia. 
Specimens from these states are in the Underwood Herbarium at 
the New York Botanical Garden. Chapman, in all three editions 
of his Flora, reports it as having been sent him among mosses from 
Pensacola, Florida, but apparently no specimens can be found to 
substantiate this statement. A letter in the Underwood Herba- 
rium, written in reference to this by Mr. C. D. Beadle in 1902, 
states that on examining the material of 7. Petersii in the Biltmore 
collection in North Carolina, which contains the Chapman 
Herbarium, he finds it is all from the counties of Winston and 
Etowah in Alabama, with the exception of a single specimen 
collected by M. A. Curtis, without locality or date cited. Mr. 
Curtis is not living and it is not likely that any information about 
his specimen is to be had. It is possible that young specimens of 
the West Indian Trichomanes punctatum, which does occur in 
Florida,! may have been mistaken by Chapman for 7. Petersii. 
However that may be, it would be interesting to know the facts 
of the case, for.many species known to the West Indies find a 
foothold in Florida, and 7. Petersit must now be credited to Santo 
Domingo! A small specimen is in the Underwood Herbarium, 
consisting of a rhizome with four fertile fronds, found tangled in 
a mat of 7. hymenoides, collected in woods near Constanza, Santo 
Domingo, at an altitude of 1,260 meters, March, 1910, by H. von 

1 Specimens of this species from Florida are in the Underwood Herbarium, col- 
lected in hammocks near the Homestead Road, between Cutler and Longview Camp, 
Small & Carter 1478, and there are also specimens of another West Indian Tricho- 


manes, T. Krausii, collected partly in the same locality, Small & Carter 1470, and 
partly in hammocks near the Hempstead Trail, near Camp Longview, Small & 
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Tiirckheim (no. 3066). This specimen is figured on PLATE 7, 
FIGS. 2and 4. It agrees exactly in character with the United States 
plant (FIG. 3). No differences are to be found in the venation, 
size of the cells and thickness of the cell-walls of the laminae and 
of the lips of the involucre, size and character of the spores, 
trichomes of the margins of the laminae, etc. 

This is not the first instance of species known to the United 
States occurring on the high mountains of Santo Domingo. Dr. I. 
Urban! has recently cited some six or seven species, at least three 
of which, Chimaphila umbellata (L.) Nutt., Sphenopholis obtusata 
(Michx.) Scrib., and Agrostis perennans (Walt.) Tuckerm., are to 
be found in the vicinity of New York City! One is a fern, Pellaea 
ternifolia (Cav.) Link, which, however, ranges from Chile to Texas. 

A new fern species has been unexpectedly added to the flora 
of the United States lately by the discovery of Dr. Rydberg and 
Professor Garrett, while collecting plants in Utah in the summer 
of 1911, of two small colonies of maidenhair, fast in the cracks 
of the wall of the Armstrong Cafion. The plants were found on 
the north side of a small branch of the cafion, near the Edwin 
Bridge. The two colonies grew in partial shade, less than a 
hundred yards apart, both imbedded in horizontal crevices of 
sandstone, under overhanging rocks. 

These plants represent an undescribed species, and I am in- 
debted to Dr. Rydberg for the privilege of describing it. It is 
related to Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, but differs in several par- 
ticulars, noticeably in the flexuose rachises, peculiarly tapering 
bases of the fertile pinnules, and long heavy indusia. It may be 
described as follows: 


Adiantum rimicola Slosson sp. nov. 


Rhizome creeping but often closely branched, thus making 
the fronds appear tufted, about 2 mm. in diameter, thickly chaffy; 
scales 4 mm. or less long, dark brown, linear or lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, entire or with one or more sharp lobes, long-celled; similar 
scales on the lower parts of the stipes; plant otherwise glabrous; 
stipes up to 15.3 cm. long, dark reddish-brown, flattened or some- 
what grooved on face, otherwise rounded; laminae up to 17.5 cm. 
long, up to 12 cm. broad, ovate-deltoid or the smaller ovate-oblong, 


! Symbolae Antillarum 6: 289. 1909. 
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broadest at base, bipinnate or rarely tripinnate; pinnae and 
pinnules alternate, not articulated at base, conspicuously stalked, 
diverging from the flexuose rachises at an angle of 45°—go0°: basal 
pinnae with 2-5 divisions, uppermost pinnae often simple; ulti- 
mate divisions (pinnules) rather bright often bluish-green, mostly 
flabelliform from a narrowly cuneate base, the basal sides 
entire and often unequal, flaring and often recurving, the upper 
margin broadly rounded or rarely subdeltoid, cleft 44-\% of their 
depth into 1 or 2 lobes; lobes sometimes entire, usually once or 
more times slightly notched, between the notches usually com- 
pletely recurved to form the indusia but when sterile sharply 
denticulate; sterile pinnules flatter at base, often scarcely cuneate, 
otherwise similar to the fertile; apical pinnules the largest, up to 
2.5 cm. broad and 2 cm. long; veins flabellate-dichotomous, about 
5-7 times forked, the basal fork and the outer branches of the 
second fork often dark brown like the rachis and edging the leaflet’s 
base; texture firm; indusia heavy, up to 8.3 mm. long, subentire 
or erose, spores verrucose. 

Type in the Underwood Herbarium at the New York Botanical 
Garden, collected in the Armstrong Cajion, in southeastern Utah, 
altitude 1,600—-1,800 meters, August 4-6, 1911, Rydberg & Garrett 
9423. Represented also by Rydberg & Garrett 9422. A fertile 
frond is shown on PLATE 7, FIG. I. 


Explanation of plate 7 


Fic. 1. Adiantum rimicola; fertile frond, natural size, Rydberg & Garrett, 9423. 

Fics. 2-4. Trichomanes Petersii; 2, plant from Santo Domingo, X34, H. von 
T tirckheim 3066 in part; 3, fronds collected near Gadsden, Alabama, X34, Pollard 
& Maxon 353; 4, part of plant from Santo Domingo, much enlarged, H. von Tiirck- 
heim 3006 in part. 
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